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R THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
THE’CHRISTIAN SABBATH. 


rs. Editors,—I am very much pleased with the extracts from 
Bis White on the religious observance of one day in seven, 
which appeared in your number for May. I think the good Bigh welor 
has left very little to be said on the important subject, except th 
he has not availed himself of the argument for the universal and 
perpetual obligation of one day in seven, which is derived from the Ps 
Fourth Commandment. To supply this omission, I send youthe ~ 
following remarks from an unpublished Sermon, which, when 1 
heard them uttered, appeared to me so satisfactory that I requested 
@ copy, which has been kindly given, for the Gospel Messenger. 


Extracts from a Sémon on the Christian Sabbath. 


“T shall now attempt to show that the sabbath, as enjoined in 
the Fourth Commandment of the Decalogue, and as established or 
adopted by Moses, had a special relation to the Jewish nation; and 
-< e likewise, that it had, distinctly, a universalpreference to all other 
nations. . 

“ With respect to the first point, we find in Exodus xxxi. 16,17. 
5 God speaking thus to Moses: ‘The children of Israel shall keep 

_. the sabbath, to observe the sabbath throughout theif generations, 
for a perpetual covendat. It is a sign between me and children 
of Israel forever.’ Iu several other places the sal 
sign to the Jews. Jn the recital of the Decalogte, 
Jews, previous to their entering the promised land 

: the sabbath is enjoined in memory of the rest pF 
by their deliverance out of Egyptian bondage: b We 
This, then, was one end designed by the Jewish sabbath; to p 
serve them from falling into 7 idolatry of the surrounding peop 
who worshipped the sun avi@ planets, by continually remin 

them of the creation of these bodies by Jehovah, the only trae God 
and of the miracles by which he had manifested his power in bri 
ing them out of Egypt. And for this reason, the strict obser 
of that institution was enjoined under the severest penalties; the 
punishment of death being denounced by the Jewish law ansinaly ° 
the sabbath-breaker: (Exod. xxxv. 2.) And in the_ordinances 
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194 © The Christian Sabbath. [July, 
™ But w e look at the institution of the sabbath as proclaimed 
in the Fourth Commandment, we find thére no miuute regulations, 


no special provisions, no direct allusions to the history or circum- 
stances of any particular people; nothing, in shop bich can lead 
us to suppose that it was addressed to, or designed for, one nation 
* ae than another; or to prevent its general reception by all 
nations. ‘The only reference which it contains is to the creation 
of the world—an gvent in which all the nations of the earth are 
alike interested. oses was a prophet of Godyas well as the law- 
giver of the Jewish nution; he proclaimed the divine will to all 
mankind in the Decalogue, as he did to iB own peculiar people 
in the ordinances of their ceremonial add civil law. He estab- 
lished, or promulgated one sabbath day, in the most wolinioaapes 
general terms, for all nations; and he gave the same suB®ath, 
clogged with burdensome and precise conditions, to the people 
Whdm he ruled. And the same course he pursued in other cases. 
He found the institution of marriage free and unshackled; he gave 
it to the Jews with some conditions of restraint, and with some 
« permissions of license. To all the rest of mankind he left it as he 
found it. Agein: he found men in possession of the license 
granted to Noah after the flood, ‘Every moving thing that liveth 
shall be meat for you, even as the green herb haye I given you alk 
things:’ (Gen. ix. 3.) and the same liberty he left them unimpaired. 
But not so his own people. Them he bound with various prohibi- 
tions, and distinctions of meats clean and unclean. Lastly, he 
left to all mankind their native freedom to live, and worship, and 
sacrifice, where, and when, apd how they pleased. But the chosen 
nation he brought under the yoke of bondage the most diversified, » 
véxatious and oppressive. Thus, in every instance, he adopted 
institutions or practices already known, and adapted them to his . 
own special purpose, and the end contemplated by supreme wis- 
dom in the Separation of the Jewish people from all others. Let 
‘us not, then, imagine that the ceremonial of the Jewish sabbath 
was in ‘to be enjoined on all men in the fourth command- | 










ment, than the peculiarities of the Jewish civil law were 

if the pts of the Decalogue respecting theft, false-wit- 
ness, or er. And we may rest assured that the former enact- ‘ 
ment was as-universal in its design and use as either of the latter — | 






hibitions. > 
“And here it may be properly xemarked, that the objection 
ed on the mention of the sev day is perfectly groundless, 
d that no difficulty can arise from any subsequent change in that 
icular. The seventh day is not specifically enjoined nor sanc- 
tified in the fourth commandment. ‘Remember the sapBata pay 
to a it holy—for the Lord rested the seventh day, and he blessed 
8 
t 








bath day and hallowed rr.’ A distinction is obviously made 








ween the sappaTu or holy rest, and the seventh day on which it 
was to be rated. God rested on the seve ‘day, but‘ he 
blessed the bath day, and hallowed rr. We not even 





whether the seventh day on which the Jewish sabbath was ap- 
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‘pointed to be kept, was the seventh by computation from the 
creation, or from their flight from Egfpt, or from the time when 
the manna was given them in the wilderness; either of which lat- 
ter suppositions is quite as probable as the former. They counted 
the days of the week not by name, but numerically from the sab- 
bath, which was always the last or seventh; so that even had the 
day itself been changed, it would still have been counted by them 
as the seventh. Hence we perceive, that neither the mention of 
the seventh day, nor any other circumstance in the terms of the 
commandment, indicages any special appropriation of it to the 
Jewish people. It inéileates nothing more than the separation of 
one day out of every seven, as a day of rast and worship, to com- 
memorate the works, and contemplate the perfections, and acknow- 
ledge the merciful goodness of the Creator and Ruler of the 
world. Is not this appointment as incumbent on one people as 
another? Is it not equally adapted to the wants and the condition of 
all? And is it not, in fine, solemnly enjoined on all2? Ifthe sab- 
bath be not established by this command, or by the original conse- 
cration of it at the creation, it is taught no where in the volume of 
Revelation; and if it be not taught by Revelation, it mast be 
derived from reason. But that reason could dictate to independent 
nations, or individuals, the selection of one day out of seven for 
this or any other purpose, and induce their general acquiescence 
in so arbitrary an appointment, is a supposition too wild to merit 
a moment’s notice. The precept of the Decalogue had in view the 
sanctification of one day in seven for sacred worship and bodil 
refreshment, not precisely the seventh day of the Jewish week, which 
» might then, for aught we know, have been the first among other 
! nations. Reason could no more teach the duty of keeping holy 
“f one day in seven, than one day in siz, or in eight. The subject is 
beyond, its province. But if the observance of one day in seven ' 
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’ for divine worship should be held binding on the authority of 
4 general consent and usage among menfwhy may it not be received 
¥ as well on the authority of the fourth commandment, “the posi- 
tive appointment of God?” e 
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A Short Address to the ‘ Episcopal Female, Bible, Prayer-Book and - 
Tract Society’ in CWfrleston, 24th May, 1831. Published 


request. 

The institutions of our Church are so happily adapted to p 
mote religion in the heart, and in the world, that no man who 
a reasonable self-love and a due benevolence can possibly neglect 
them. It is an error of the times, constantly to be inquiring for 
some new way to promote religion. The old and approved methods, 
and even those recommended by divine wisdom, are laid aside, or” 
at least, unfrequently and carelessly used. The new way is valued 
only while ity new. Change is the order of the day. _He who 
can suggest some means which no one before him has thought of 
is sure of disciples, at least for a time, until the charm of novelty 
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has passed away, and another discovery supersedes it. Projects 
for ad: ancing religion, like new systems of education, are con- 
stantly brought forward, and they are, with scarce an exception of 
like value, tliat is, of no value at all, more adapted to amuse than 
to edify—to awaken curiosity than to enlighten the mind, or stir 
up the affections. Our Church avows a preference for (and ever 
may she du so) “the old paths where is the good way.” It was: 
well remarked by one df our Bishops, uow, as we trust and believe, 
in glory, that we needed no new methods of'cultivating religion. 
Those we have are sufficient, aud good engugh; better, (at least as 
it respects the chief of them for they have aMivine origin) than any 
that could now be propoged. We are, indeed, deficient in the faith- 
ful use of them. No map, since the fa, improves his opportunities 
as he might and ought to do. Instead of searching, as so many 
are, for new light and stimulus, let us search our hearts, as to our 
fidelity in using what we have. If we do not grow in grace, the 
fault is not in the means, but in ourselves. They are to be used in 
a proper manner, and perseveringly. These remarks have a direct 
bearing on the occasion of our present meeting. To give good 
books, and especially the bible, is an obvious charity which we 
cannot doubt was practised by Christians as soon as such books 
existed. Before the art of printing, the very rich only possessed 
the holy manuscript. The office of charity was to loan out what 
few possessed. But when, by the press, the holy volume was 
multiplied, who can doubt that the obligation of giving it to the 
poor was recognized and acted upon by the charitably disposed. 
Societies for disseminating the bible, and other pious books, are 
not modern, as is generally supposed. There were two who, in 
this way, did much good, not only in England, where they were 
founded, but throughout the world, and particularly in our own 
country more than a century ago. Your Society is no new,inven- 
tion. It is formed on the model of the old ones just referred to. 
Indeed, is not this metho of doing good still more ancient, for 
as soon as the Gospels and Epistles were written, were they not 
Geet’ distributed, and was not the primitive Church the great 
ible Society, by whom these precious writings were imparted to 
their brethren in the faith, and to the heathen at home and afar off? > 
You are walking in an old path. It isa good one approved by 
ei and blessed by the Almighty. Be * weary in well-doing. 
al in this sacred cause becomes you. Here is ample scope for it. 
“¥ou need not look abroad for an object, to the furtherance of 
which Christian zeal may usefully direct its energies. - 
The rules of your Society have been prepared with care. They 
need no essential alterations, if they need any at all. To increase 
the means of your excellent association by obtaining new contri- 
tors, and to circulate your books as extensively as possible, these 
are the objects which claim your activity and your prayers. The 
sum and substance of every suitable anniversary ern must be, 
go on, and do more and more good. The liberality of the age iv 
the distribution of the Bible allows you an opportunity to direct 
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your means and exertions into avother kindred channel. And 
if it be so that every mai. in our country has, or soon will have; 
his own Bible, how vatural is it that you should desire and endeavor 
that every man also pray have his own Prayer-book. That valua- 
ble book deserves, and it has had, no common eulogists. It is as 
unnecessary as it is out of my power to do justice to its merits. 
Let me only remind you that it must stand before all other books,, 
next tu the bible, because it is full of the spirit of that holy volume; 
and, ‘2 Jved, more than half of it, perhaps two-thirds, are taken 
from +t word for word. I:is the best commentary on the bible, 
for by its arrange. cuts the Bible is made its own interpreter. In 
circulsting it, you are not ouly instructing your fellow-men in the 
doctrines and duties of religion, but you are teaching them, as 
John and our blessed Saviour taught their discipies, how to pray. 
When‘a man knows his duty, when he is stirred up to perform it, 
how natural is it that he should desire a guide to prayer—prayer, 
without which, he cannot have the spiritual assistance essential to 
his religious knowledge and obedience. Your Tracts have done, 
and are doing good. The monthly distribution of Tracts so unex- 
ceptionable, so strictly conformed to these principles of religious 
truth which we receive, ought to be persevered in. They will 
diffuse a pure light and a wholesome warmth, and like so many 
beacons, keep or bring back from wandering, our own members. 
But the Prayer-book is named in the title of your Society, when 
no other book but the Bible is named, .as if to remind you that to, 
circulate that inestimable little voluwwe as extensively as possible 
was your original intention, is your second special purpose, and 
one of your chief duties. But b pass from these hasty remarks, so 
obvious that they must have occurred to most of yeu, and would 
invite your attention for a few moments to an interesting and in- 
structive essay by a layman,* written in vindication of our Church, 
and in illustration of some of her peculiar views. 

“ Whatever may be thought of the sincerity of Cromwell, all give 
him credit for extraordinary sagacity. He looked not for the dis- 
pensers of justice amoung the instruments of bis usurpation, and 
never did a wiser act than in appointing Matthew Hale, one of Me 
ablest and most upright judges who ever adorned the English bench, 
to be Chief Justice of England, notwithstanding the judge would 
not acknowledge the Myality of bis government by.the usual oa 
of allegiance. When, in maintaing the supreme dignity of, 
laws, and the rights of the people, with a spirit not pleasing to 
Protector, Hale was told in anger by the latter, ‘he was not fit for a 
judge,’ he replied to the possessor of usurped power, ‘It is ¥ery true.’ 

“For once at least, then, } can agree with those who write 
against our Chureh, and can say to them, with Sir Matthew Hale, 
‘it is very true,” When we compare our lives and our practices 
with the lives of the early Christians—when We read of the'self- 


* It was published in the Episcopal Watchman, 30th April, and is here a little 
altered to suit the occasion. 
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sacrificing Origen—the Self-denying apostle James, and Narcissus, 
voluntarily supporting life for years upon what even the tenants of 
our State-prisons are not doomed to—the self-humbling Ephrem, 
refusing to be lifted up from the humbles: grade of the priesthood, 
when the highest, which his extraordinary sanctity and talents 
would dignify, was urged on his acceptance—and the almost self- 
immolating martyrs, faithful unto death, and triumphing in the 
crown of their martyrdom rather than deny their master; well, 
indeed, we may say, ‘it is very true’—we are not what we ought to 
be. We are net what I wish we were. We are not as good and 
as pious as our institutions would have us be. I wish we had 
more of the spirit of our Saviour within us, which, assuredly, would 
be better for ourselves and our children. And, most certainly, 
when weighed in the balance, we must be ‘found wanting.’ But, 
notwithstanding the*deep conviction we may entertain of our own 
general unworthiness, it is possible it may be found, in the end, 
the Pharisee, who weighs his self-estimated righteousness in the 
balance against the Publican, may not be in the preponderating 
scale. Possibly, too, it may appear, in the end, the Church may 
be found, by an all-seeing and impartial Judge, to. have in it as 
fair a portion of good .works, the real evidence of faith, as her 
opposers.”’ * ° ° , ° 

“The Church deeming the beaten path the safer way, has judged 

it wisest in all her institutions, with the temperate diguity which 

_ has ever marked her course, to adhere to the ‘tutissimum medium’ 
of moderation; all virtue, as the Peripatetics taught, lying at an 
equal distance between opposite extremes, and true religion, there- 
fore, equally removed from licentious impiety on the one hand, 
and mad fanaticism on the other. And well has she been charac- 
terized by Edmund Burke, as ‘pious without enthusiasm, and 
liberal without laxness.’ . 

“It is true that, in many cases, the worldly, the ambitious, the 
jukewarm, have attached themselves to our communion. But 
what does this prove? That we are wrong, and our censors right? 
Mast not such belong somewhere? Who is the omnipotent bigot 

would drive them ont of the Church altogether, and allow 
them not a Christian ‘ habitation and a name ?’—Let him, if without 
sin among us, cast at them the first stone. And what is their con- 
duct in thus coming, but a confession they “ean find in the Church 
; ality and toleration they cannot find out of it? Lf, unfor- 
ately for themselves, they are but nomival Christians, of whom 
there are too many every where, God grant they may in time 
become more. They are at least in the way to be so. It is for 
such that vur Churches are prepared, for ‘the lost sheep of the 
hoyse of Israel.’ Nor would [ object were there even more of 
them, instead of fewer. For they would not be the worse for the 
connexion, and may be better. ® ° ° 

“JT: is true, also, our Church does not favor revivals, in the 
technical sense in which this term has, .of late years, been used. 
On this point, I would tread lightly on the religious prejudices of 
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of my neighbours, which are undoubtedly honest, and, as such, 
are to be respected. _ If these do good, we rejoice at it. For, from 
whatever source good comes, the mass of benefit to the community 
is increased, in which all participate. ‘Those who think favorably 
of them, one would imagine, might be satisfied with the benefit they 
derive therefrom, and be thankful they possess so much religion 
themselves, without despising those who they think are not’ so 
happy. Still less should they perniit themselves to revile their 
neighbours, because on this point they may think differently. 
They are religious after their fashion. We, after ours. And so 
are the Roman Catholics, the Methodists, and the Quakers. Each 
of these sects thinks itself right. And which has the most sincerity, 
it is for the Searcher-of ‘hearts alone to determine. Let each of us, 
then, be careful, when there is so much of uncharitableness in the 
world, how we diminish the little stock of chafity which exists, hs 
a censorious condemnation of our neighbour. ° 

“The Episcopal Church (of England) from the temperate and 
orderly manner in which the reformation was therein conducted, 
the temporal as well as spiritual authorities concurring in the work, 
and being driven by no violent opposition into measures marked 
by passion, rashness, or imprudence, gave but little scope for the 
operation of the enthusiastic spirit, from which it has been ¢ 
paratively free. We have thought, therefore, the ordinary in- 
fluences of God’s holy spirit, promised to sincere believersjif im- 
proved as they ought to be, were sufficient, as we read they are, for all 
the purposes they were intended for, and would ultimately give the 
same result as more violent and less regular efforts. Even Asop’s 
snail, with its slow but uniform and persevering motion, reached the 
oe it was destined to, before the hare, with its rapid but irregular 

ight. The race, therefore, is not always to the swift. What is 


‘violent is not lasting, even to a proverb. Extremes follow each * 


other. Preternatural fervors are often sucece oded, like:the parox- 
ysms of a fever, by corresponding coldness. And the very resort 
to these artificial aids and excitements is a confession of weakness, 
that reason is ins@fficient to accomplish the end proposed, and that 
passion must be appealed to. This is a datiyerous docitine. It ts 


_"more tasy to excite the passions of man than it is to allay them. 
Who can tell where the heated imagination, trusted to the doubtful 


guardianship of the discretion, and of the indiscretion of course, of 
its possessor, will finally lead him? Those who lift up the flood-# 
gates of the passions, hoping to derive aid from the impetus they® 
give, and trusting to their own powerto control and regulate the 
torrent—that they, at least, may ‘ride on the whirlwind, and direct 
the storm’—are sometimes swept away in the deluge they let loose. 
Look at the condition of some ef the Churches of our Congrega- 
tional friends. In one of the towns, favored as may be thought by 
very frequent revivals, every one of the regular clergy, in the four 
parishes it contains, within the last few years have been dismissed, 
and there is not at this time a settled clergyman therein. Nor are 
uch cases uncommon. In such seasons of violent excitement, the 
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orderly and respectable’ ministrations of the established clergy are 
looked upon with something of contempt. More pungency, some- 
thing more pricking,to the eeuscieace and the excited feelings is 
demanded to satify the stimulated and ‘itching ear.’ Lifted up in 
their own estimation, ati” pri:':ng themselves‘upon their imagined 
superior sanctity, as is oiteu the case with the subjects of these 
excitements, they are sometimes apt to lose sight of the humility 
and the charity the gospel inculeates. Irregularities are introduced, 
and divorder tollows with unkind feelifgs. Forso much of human 
infirmity is mingled with all our actions, it is impossible that these 
occasious of effervescence of feeling should be exempt from the 
exhibition of it. And the cunsequence isy that in their zeal to be 
better, the subjects of these excitements Wander from the trodden 
path which is the safe. way, and their aberration has terminated 
exactly in the usual result of all human effort for its own improve- 
ment, the attainment of some good -mingled with some evil, the 
common allotment of humanity. - 

“It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that on a calm examina- 
tion of the benefits and evils which attend revivals, as we- witness 
them, the sober judgment of the Episcopal Church, profiting by the 
experience of others, however much she may desire the spiritual 

fare of her children, should decline to avail herself of such 
questionable means of promoting it.. A Charch of Christ should 
enjoy§and exhibit a perpetual revival, in a uniform, regular, and 
rmanent growth in grace. _ And it will, if faithfully attended to. 

“ The extravagances which sometimes mark the conduct of those 
who are over zealous for religion, shewing a want of judgment in 
the actors, are an injury to the cause of religion itself. The serious 
and sober-minded are disquieted, the intelligent and rational dis- 
gysted, while the sceptic rejoices aud sneers at excesses produced 
by the artificial ebullition of the passions cf the» young, heated 
before the understanding has strength to regulate them, and before 
it possesses-power to investigate and comprehend the great truths 
of religion. The consequences of this are easily seen. » Maolvind 
are but human beings after all. The best of us @ail and fullible. 
The age of miracles has ceased, notwithstanding the arrogance of 
pretension to the contrary. No second day of Pentecost has ever 
yet been permitted to enlighten the earth, nor probably ever will be. 
We are to work, therefore, by means which the Almighty has ap- 
pointed us, in the uniform superintendence of His providence, and 
‘mot by miracles His wisdom sees fit to withhold. These, imbecility 
of mind, or superstition, éan alone Jead any to expect, which, 
whatever we may perceive in the ignorance of foreign countries, 
we ought not to find in the educated and ealightened ‘population of 
our own. Action will be succeeded by reaction, as regularly as 
morning is followed by night. The unchangeable laws of human 
nature are not to be altered or suspended at our bidding. He that 
was man before a revival is but a man after all—a feeble, sinful, 
erring man. And we remain the same, not essentially better or 
worse than were our forefathers before us.” ‘ 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
REMARKS ON THE HYMNS. 


Hymns designed for the use of mixed congregations, ought to be 
simple in their construction, and so warmly devotional, that every 
pious worshipper might feel himself in the presence of God. Nor 
need this to be done in language unbecoming the sacredness of the 
theme; but, following the example of our blessed Saviour’s ser- 
mon on the mount, be adapted to the least, as well as the best 
informed mind. This, however, appears to me, not to be the case 
with all the hymns in~our present collection. After referring, 
generally, to the 166th, 173d, 184th, and 199th hymns, and, per- 
haps, there are others of a similar character, I will adduce, by way 
of example, only the 8th, which begins thus: 


‘“« Eternal source of every joy!” 


In the mouth of an old Roman idolater, this would certainly 
have been an address to some of the Olympian rabble; but it 
appears to me to sound rather awkwardly in the mouth of a Chris- 
tian worshipper of Almighty God. The Deity ought never to be 
addressed in worship, but by some distinctive scriptural appella- 
tion: and, among Christians, I should think, that the name of our 
blessed Saviour, ought never to be ofitted. In the lii 
quoted, “ Eternal source” is metonymically used for the 

Wall worlds; “the author and giver gf every good and pe 
And although the figure may be legitimately empleyed in poetry, 
yet, I cannot help thinking, that, it is by no means calculated to 
promote Christian edification. 1 am aware that the figurative lan- 
guage of some parts of the inspired writings, forms a precedent for 
its use in sacred poetry, yet, it will nut be denied, at least by Pro- 
testants, thatii@ven the learned, in some instances, have wrested 
some of these parts to their ows confusion. — 

The figure in question forms the antecedent to the relative in 
nearly every stanza of the hymn. To whom it has immediate 
reference, will, @erhaps, be generally understood; but still, there.is 
a class of people, in some part of the United States, to whom the 

“meaning may not be very clear. It therefore appears to me, that 
the above line, might be judiciously altered thus: 
Jehovah, source of every joy! 


in imitation of the 97th and 99th metrical Psalms: or, if it be 
thought better; Great God, the source of every joy! in imitation of 
several of the Hymns, might be substituted. In either case, the 
stanza would continue euphonical, and the learned and the un- 
learned; the poor and the rich; the bond and the free, would 
equally understand the great object of their worship and praise to 
be, the Creator of all worlds; the everliving God. A. B. 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Messrs. Editors,—Some of your readers may recollect, and others 
may have heard, that in the Bible Society of Charleston many years 
ago a discussion took. place as to the opening of the meetings with 
prayer, which ended in the resolution, that the “Lord’s prayer 
exclusively should be used.” It appears that very lately the same 
subject was mooted by the Managers of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the result was the foliowing remarks, in an 
address to the members. 

“ We have considered the proposition for introducing a law, that 
the meetings of the Suciety, and its Committees, should be opened 
with prayer. It is obvious that the Bible Society, by its constitu- 
tion, unites persons of different religious opinions, in one import- 
ant object, _ furtherance of which they may co-operate without 
any comprofifise ef their respective principles. No arrangement 
has yet been suggested on the subject of the introduction of prayer 
into the meetings, which appears to us generally practicable, or 
which would not demand such a compromise on the part of some 
of our members; and we cannot venture to recommend the adoption 
of a measure which might force any friends of the Society to the 
a of either retiring from it, or of appearing to sacrifice 

at istency on which peace of mind and usefulness so mate- | 

lly depend. We are likewige persuaded that the tone which has * 
pervaded its Reports, and the sentiments which have animated its 
proceedings, must make it manifest that the Society has distinctly 
professed to look up to the favour of the Most High, and to ascribe 
its success wholly to His blessing. This, we conceive, is the frame 
of mind in which the Christian is habitually prepared to enter upon 
any business, whether religious or s@cular.” 

i —- ‘ 
EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP BROWNELL’S ADDRESS. 
At the late meeting of the Convention of the Pro. Epis. Churgh, in Connecticut. 


“The great Head of the Church has given to us his revealed 
Word, to be the rule of our faith and conduct, and hath appointed 
a Ministry, to declare his gospel of salvation to the world, and dis- 
pense to his people the ordinances which he has appointed as the 
means of his grace. Much that relates to the government and 
discipline of his Church, he has left to human discretion. Pur- 
suant to this dispensation, we have now been permitted to assemble, 
to take counsel together for the welfare of that portion of his vine- 
yard, which, in his providence, he has committed to our charge. 
Let.us bear in mind, then, the solemn responsibility under which 
we act, and let us supplicate the assistance of the Holy Spirit, to 

uard us from error and to guide us into alltruth. In all our doings, 
et us endeavour to adhere strictly to the rule, and to the analogy 
of God’s revealed word, and to the practice of the holy Apostles 
and primitive Cheggians ' 
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“‘ Brethren: it is good for us to meet together on these interesting 
occasions, We collect useful information from the several por- 
tions of our Zion. We animate each other’s hearts, and strengthen 
each other’s hands. The devotions in which we unite, and the 
duties in which we engage, serve the more firmly to connect us in 
the bonds of Christian love. And if the Divine Being shall vouch- 
safe to bless our counsels, we may be enabled to devise salutary 
measures for the prosperity of bis Church.” 

Adverting to clerical changes, he says---‘* But there is still ano- 
ther cause of these frequent changes, for which no such justification 
can be urged. I allude to that love of novelty, and that admiration 
of mere popular preaching, which | fear is too much a character- 
istic of the present times. It is not thought sufficient that the min- 
ister is sensible, discreet, and pious; that he visits the sick and the 
afflicted, and discharges all his pastoral duties with fidelity, He 
must, moreover, be an orator; attract the admirati the multi- 
tude, and draw crowds to hear him preach. A g elocution is 
certainly a very desirable qualification in a public speaker; but it 
may be doubted whether splendid displays of eloquence contribute 
greatly to Christian edification. It sometimes happens that men’s 
minds are so engrossed by their admiration of the orator, that they 


n 
e think little of any practical application of the truths which he de- * 
e livers. But what is called popular pReaching is too but 
- frothy declamation, set off by some of the graces of delive * 
s* @ popularity is of short continuance. ft ceases as soon as th Dov 

’ ® 18 past, and the unfortunate parish that relies on it, will be griev- 


ously disappointed. ‘This eagerness for popular preaching is 
especially the propensity of the young, whose ardent feelings 


- @O O's @ 


have known more than one pastoral cennexion broken up, where 
the clergymagfPossessed unddiibted talents and piety, and all those 
substantial qualifications which go to form the character of the 
faithful and useful pastor, but was thought deficient in a popular 
elocution. The temporal condition of the parish did not prosper, 
perhaps, so remarkably as some of its sanguine members could de- 
sire---for though man may plant and cuftivate, it is for God to give 
the increase, and he does this in his own good time. Reports are 
circulated of the ephemeral growth of some neighbouring parish, 
. ander the auspices of a pupular preacher; and it is fondly imagined 
that mere popular preaching will produce the same effect in “an 
parish, and that these effects will be permanent. The ardent a 
restless members of the parish become uneasy. Dissatisfaction and 
complaints increase, till the clergyman finally deems it expedient. 
to relinquish his station, and seek for service in some other part of 
his master’s vineyard. Something like this has probably occurred 
within the observation of most of you who hear me. 
“So far as changes in the location of clergymen are necessary, 
they are to be submitted to like any other necessary evil. The 
best method of preventing unnecessary removals, will be by render- 
ing the’ pastoral relation indissoluble, unlesg, by ecclesiastica! 


expose them to the influence of showy and imposing qualities. I . 
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authority. When a parish is able to support a clergyman, due 
care should be taken in the selection, and then the settlement 
should be made for life, and solemnized by the appropriate form of 
Institution. Under such circumstances, trivial causes of alienation 
will be disregarded; and the minister and his people, like man and 
wife, considering their connexion as permanent, will fee! them- 
selves impelied, by wisdom as well as charity, to overlook each 
others defects, and bear with each others infirmities. But, apart 
from such considerations, it is by long continued intercourse, that 
the clergyman learns to adapt his mizistrations to the various wants 
of his people, and that those mutual attachments are contracted 
and fostered, which sweeten the performance of the pastor’s duties, 
and -give efficacy to his labours and instructions. I know of no 
situation more interesting than that of the aged pastor, who has 
devoted his ministration to the same flock from his early manhood. 
The most ben he has admitted to the fellowship of Christ’s 
Church, in"fheir infancy, by baptism. He bas taught them their 


catechism, and conducted their youthful steps ‘in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.’ He has in due time brought them for- 
ward to ratify their baptismal vows in the solemn rite of confirma- 
tion. Many of them, he has united in holy matrimony. He has 

® baptized their children, and perhaps their children’s children. To 
man them he has statedly administered the bread of live, and 
& hem he bas, from week to week, declared the glad tidings 

salv 


ion. He has mimstered over the graves of parents, 0 
husbands, of wives, of children; and to the afflicted and the sick, ® 
he has dispensed the consolations of the gospel. Would to God, 
my brethren, that the salutary influence of these interestings rela- 
tions were more generally felt, and more fervently cherished! In 
the prevalence of such sentiments we should find the best antidote 
to the evil we deplore.” *— ? 

“This encovraging number of candidates: (16) is owing, in a 
great degree, to the establishment of Washington College; eleven 
of them being alumni of the Institution. Nine of the number are 
now pursuing their studies at the General Theological Seminary of 
our Church, and two of thém are expected to join the Seminary at 
the commencement of the next term. I doubt not but the intimate 
connexion of these two Institutions, and the subservieney of both to 
the best interests of the Church, will become more manifest from .« 
year to year. During the past year the Theological Seminary has 
numbered on its list of students eleven alumni of Washington Col- 
lege. In the ensuing year it will probably receive five or six more.” 

—p-—- 
REV. JOHN NEWTON. 

He was, originally, as is well known, a seamen, and a very 
profligate and godless one. But the truth at last seized him, and 
smote him down: and then the fire got into his very bones, and 
gave him no rest till he could preach the faith of which he once 
endeavoured to ge havoc. He was much connected with Dis- 
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senters, and was very near becoming a minister in some Dissenting 
community. At last, however, after diligent reading and inquiry, 
he sought and obtained orders in the Church, to the great scandal 
and horror of all the sons of Nonconformity. Their consternation 
cannot have been much assuaged by four letters which he drew up 
and published, under the title of Apologia, for the purpose of ex- 
plaining his reasons for the step he had taken; a step which by 
many was, probably, regarded as little short of the guilt of apostacy. 
And what does the reader imagine was one of the leading motives 
which induced him to fix upon the established Church? Why, 
neither more nor less than the mildness and liberality of its admin- 
istration, its abundant opportunities of usefulness, and the indepen- 
dence of action and of speech which it offered, beyond any other 
connexion with which he was acquainted! Among his reasons for 
not being a Dissenter he expressly and prominently mentions this: 
‘Because I highly value the right of private inde and my 
liberty as a man, and as a Christian!’....‘ J cannot,’ peats ‘be- 


come a Dissenter till 1 am weary of my liberty!’ Once more: ‘I 
loved liberty, and therefore gave a preference to the Church of 
England, believing I might, in that situation, exercise my ministry 
with the most freedom. I have made the experiment and have no 
reason to repent of it.’ 

“*} am bound by no regulations buf#what I myself e; 

nd within those boundaries 1 do as I please, no man forbi o * 

Gonvrotling me.’ ~ He then proceeds to affirm, that the ministers of 


@the Church are more independent than any others: more indepen- 
deut of their brethren---more independent of their people: ‘ They,’ 
he says, ‘who best know human nature, are best qualified to judge 
how far the professed independence of your Churches may be abated 
by the influence of connexion; and whether a Board of Ministers 
may not be océfisionally felt bg#fthose who pity us for being subor- 
dinate to a Bench of Bishops.’---‘ I have, on some occasions, been 
led to compare your ministers to a company of soldiers in their 
exercise, where every One must move in a prescribed line, keep the 
same pace, and muke the same motion as the rest, on pain of being 
treated as refrattory. Ministers in the Establishment know nothin 
of these restraints. We profess the same leading principles oan 
aims, but each man acts, singly and individually, for himself.’--- 
‘The constitution of your Churches,’ he adds, ‘ which you suppose 
the only one agreeable to the scripture, appears to me to be faulty, 
in giving a greater power, than the scripture authorizes, to the 
people’---(that is, to the body of the congregation as distinguished 
from the ministers)....‘ The effects of this supreme power lodged in 
the people, and the unsanctified spirit in which it has been exer- 
cised, has been often visible in the divisions and subdivisions 
which have crumbled large societies into separate handfuls. And 
to this, I am afraid, more than to the spread of a work of grace, 
may be ascribed, in many instances, the great increase in the num- 
ber of your Churches within these few years! Now, in the Estab- 
lishment we know but little of these difficulties.’ "— British Critic, 
for July, 1830. & 
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EXTRACTS FROM BISHOP JEBB’S SERMONS. 


On the Liturgy:—*In its formation, it has been happily, and 
doubtless providentially, guarded, alike from excess and from 
deficiency. It possesses a peculiar temperament, equally remote 
from all extremes, and harmoniously blending all excellencies: it 
is not superstitious, it is not fanatical, it is not cold and formal, it 
is not rapturous and violent; but it unites, perhaps beyond any 
other human composition, sublime truth and pure spirit; the calm- 
est wisdom and the most energetic devotion. Under various trying 
circumstances, it has been so signally and repeatedly preserved, 
that we cannot doubt it is continued to us, for some greater purpose 
than it has hitherto effected. While the very memory of many con- 
tending parties that threatened its destruction has nearly passed 
away, it remains uninjured and unaltered; giving us to conjecture 
that it is ed for still nobler, more extended, and more endur- 
ing trium And amongst these there is one triumph in which 
we are, every one of us, deeply interested; its triumph, namely, over 
all the evils of our own hearts, and all the serious unhappiness of 
our own lives. From year to year, and from week to week, we 
have listened to and joined in the use of this form of sound words. 
Have you, my brethren, ever yet deliberately and affectionately 

: pond on the deep spiritual meaning of the prayers, and praises 
tieuksgivings, in which you are accustomed to participate 
* Giiave ou ever seriously endeavoured to carry the spirit of Litur, 
“into your common habits of life? Are you prepared to say that yous 
fully understand, or deeply feel, or cordially relish, or consistently 
act upon, the principles and feelings which are inculcated in our 
-public service? Can you satisfy your own hearts and consciences 
that the pure, the holy, the heavenly spirit which our Liturgy uni- 
formly breathes, has even yet begin to live in your affections, to 
rule in your families, to regulate your conduct, to make you holy 
and happy, at peace with your fellow-creatures, and in humble but 
cheerful communion with your God? These are the effects which 
assuredly should follow, from a right participation of our estab- 
lished worship. Ifthey have yet been imperfectly Produced, let us 
not despair: we have a God to approach who is our Father and 
our friend; who is life, and light, and love; who can faise his fallen 
-creatures from the death of sin; who can enlighten the darkness of 
our understandings; and who can graft in our hearts the love of 
his own adorable perfections. He can make that clear, and affect- 
ing, and divinely efficacious, which before was comparatively ob- 
scure, uninteresting, and of little discernible effect. With the most 
unreserved dependence on his aid then, I would intreat you to give 
your minds to the future consideration of our Liturgy; and ‘that 
not as a matter of curiosity and speculation, but as a serious and 
solemn duty of religion, fur which we are all accountable in the 
sight of God. The consequences may be of infinite importance, 
if we engage in this inquiry with singleness, and simplicity, and 
docility of — We may then be enabled to behold, in a new 
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and happy light, our duties and our blessings; all that we are 
called to realize, in this world, of holiness, purity and peace; all 
that we are destined to possess, in the world to come, of joy and 
glory. it is our bounden duty then, and we should feel it our 
highest privilege, to pray with the spirit and the understanding; to 
worship God in spirit and in truth.” 

On the Keformation:—“ The pious founders of our national 
establishment both deeply poudered and sincerely loved a principle, 
which in literature, in politics, in morals and religion, is far above 
all price; and which should be engraven on the hearts and con- 
sciences of all Christian philosophers, statesmen, and divines; the 
principle, namely, that To INNOVATE Is NoT To REFORM. They had 
not attained that improvident recklessness of consequences which 
would reject essential good, because accompanied with accidental 
evil; which would cast away the gold of Christian, antiquity, 
though easily separable from the adscititious dross ob times. 
They were not prepared to desert the adamantine foun@ation which 


was laid by the Apostles and Prophets; or the superstructure of 
gold, silver, and precious stones, which was raised by the Catholic 
Bishops and Fathers, merely because some wood, hay, and stubble 
had been added by workmen of inferior note. Deeply versed in all 
knowledge, human and divine, they could not at once untzarn alf 

’ the lessons that were entwined with their dearest recollections, that | 
were associated with their brightest propects; all that ha dom > 


eir youth innocent and joyous; all that made their age venerat 
and venerable; all that enabled them to look forward with com-. 
placency and comfort to the last great earthly change. Adorers of 
God’s special special providence, they could not consign to oblivion, 
as superfluous and superannuated, those documents of most remote 
antiquity, that ‘precious life-blood of so many master-spirits,” 
which, amidst the revolutions®@f ages, had been providentially 
‘embalmed and treasured up, on purpose to a life beyond life.” 
They felt, that as the universal consent of all men, in all ages, is 
allowed to be the voice of nature, so the unanimous concurrence of 
councils, wry bishops, and fathers, ought to be received as 
the voice of th€ gospel. Therefore, when they came to reform 
abuses, they adopted as their motto and their principle, that golden 
decision of th® Council of Nice, LeT ANCIENT USAGES PREVAT..” 
—=>— 
‘ERRORS IN THEOLOGIANS. 
From Townsend’s Sermons. 


The faults of certain teachers are, that they render Christianity 
repulsive to men of sober judgments, and refined taste, by enforcing 
the peculiar doctrines of the gospel in an obscure and unusual 
phraseology, which is neither consistent with a right interpretation 
of scripture, nor with sound and strict reasoning. If they would 
enforce, for instance, the doctrine of the corruption of buman 
nature, they use language which would lead their hearers to infer 


that we are demons in malignity and wicked nese--whereas we are 
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represented in scripture, and the truth is confirmed by experience, 

tw be only fallen men, inclived to evil rather than to good, but capa- 

ble of restoration to the favour of God, which a demon cannot be. 

If*they would deny the merits of good werks, they sometimes 

speak so incautiously that they seem to represent good works as 

unnecessary; and they do this by confounding the doctrines of the 

Reformers, who denied the meritorious nature of penances, pil- 

‘grimages, and similar works, with the doctrine of the Antimonians, 

who deny the merit of repentance aud obedience; whereas, while 

the former class of good works are utterly useless, as the proofs of 
true faith, the latter are so essential, that without them faith has no 
existence. Ifthey teach the necessity of the influences of the Holy 

Spirit, they interpret some passages of scripture so inconsiderately, 

that a hearer of their own modes of expression would imagine the 

Deity to be a capricious, or arbitrary Being, instead of being govern- 

ed by wig, as certain, in His conduct towards His accountable 

Spirits, as ordinarily proceeds by certain and immutable laws, 

in His regulation of the material universe. They tvo often sepa- 

rate passages of scripture from those which precede and follow 
them, to enforce the probable truth of opinions, to which the pass- 
ages which'they quote have no reference. They too often insist 
on some one truth, to the exclusion of others---as the foreknow- 

ledge of God, to the eXelusion of so much free will on the part of * 

many as renders him a responsible being. They speak with too 

much familiarity of the love of God, of the Holy Spirit, and of thé 
atonement of our Saviour. They do not sufficiently represent the 

Episcopal clergy as the only authorized teachers. They sometimes 

speak of the salvation of the soul, as if that salvation depended 

upon the decrees of the Almighty, and not upon the acceptance of 
that merey which the Almighty decreed to be the means of salvation. 

They do not seem sufficiently to value the sacraments, nor the in- 

stitutions of the Church. The language oftheir devotion is mys- 

terious, and almost unintelligible: as when they inquire of their 
hearers, whether they feel that they have a interest in Christ; by 
which, and similar phrases, they mean to inquire, whether the 
belief which their hearers profess in the truth of€he doctrines of 
Revelation, has so influenced their conduct, and their heurts, that 
they are conscious of having endeavoured to remé¥e wilful evil, 
and have begun to derive consolation and happiness, under the 
sorrows of the present life, and in the anticipation of the future.” 
—<p>——_ 
ON PREACHING. 

The following extract, for which we are indebted to the ‘ Auburn 
Gospel Messenger,’ contains, indeed, the words of truth and 
soberness, and they are as seasonable now as if they were just 
written. 

If a preacher preach with more care and meditation, (I speak 
not of the vain and scholastic manner of preaching; but sounding, 
indeed, ordering the matter he handleth distinctly, for memory, 
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deducting and drawing it down for direction, and authorizing it 
with strong proofs and warrants) it is censured as a form of speak- 
ing not becoming the simplicity of the gospel, and they refer it to 
the reprehension of St. Paul, on the enticing speech of man’s wis- 
dom. 

Now for their own manner of preaching, what is it? Swurely they 
exhort well, and work compunction of mind, and bring men well 
to the question, Viri, frates, quid faciemus? But that is not enough, 
except they resolve the question. They handle matters of contro- 
versy weakly, and as before a people that will accept of any thing. 
Jn doctrine of manners there is little but generality and repetition. 
The word (the bread of life) they toss up and down;"they break it 
not; they draw not their directions down ad casus conscientie, that 
a man may be warranted in his particular actions, whether they be 
lawful or not; neither, indeed, are many of them able to do it, 
what through want of grounded knowledge, what t gh want of 
study and time. It is a compendious and easy thin call for the 
observation of the sabbath day, or to speak against unlawful gain: 
but what actions and works may be done upon the sabbath, and 
what not; and what courses of gain are lawful, and in what cases; 
to set this down, and to clear the whole with good digtinctions and 
decisions, is a matter of great knowledge and labour, an@ asketh 
much meditation and conversing in the seriptures, and other helps, 
which God hath provided and preserved for instruction.” They 
forget that there are sins en the right hand as well as on the left; and 
that the word is doubled-edged, and cutteth on both sides, as well 
the profane transgressions, as superstitious observances. Who 
doubteth but that it is as unlawful to shut where God hath opened, 
as to open where God hath shut; to bind where God hath loosed, 
as to loose where God hath bound? In this kind of zeal, they have. 
pronounced generally, and without difference, all untruths unlaw- 
M1; notwithstanding that the midwives are directly reported to 
have been blessed for their excuse to the Egyptians; that Rahab 
is said by faith to hav¥@ concealed the spies; that Solomon’s selected 
judgment proceeded upon a simulation, and that our Saviour, the 
more to touclifthe hearts of the two disciples, made as if he would 
have passed Emmaus. Farther, 1 have heard some sermons of 
mortificationp think, with very good meaning, but apt to breed in 
men rather weak opinions and perplexed despairs, than the filial 
and true repentance which is sought. Another point of great in- 
convenience and peril is, to entitle the people to hear controversies, 
and all kinds of doctrine. They say no part of the council of God 
is to be suppressed, nor the people defrauded; so that the-difference 
which the apostle maketh between milk and strong meat is con- 
founded, and his precept, that the weak be not admitted unto ques- 
tions and controversies, taketh no place. 

But, most of all is to be suspected their manner of handling the 
scriptures; for whilst they seek express scripture for every thing, 
and have deprived themselves and the Church of a special help and 
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support by embasing the authority of the fathers, they resort to 
naked examples, conceited influences, and forced allusions, such as 
do mine into all certainty of religion. Wheresoever they find in 
the scriptures the word spoken of, they expound it of preaching: 
and they have made it, in a manner, of the essence of a sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper to have a sermon precedent: they have, in a sort, 
annihilated the use of liturgies, and forms of divine service, although 

house of God be denominated principally domus orationis, a 
house of prayer, aud not of preaching. As for the life of good 
monks and hermits in the primitive Church, I know they will con- 
demn a man as half a papist if he should maintain it as otherwise 
than profane,’ because they heard no sermons. In the mean time 
what preaching is, or who may be said to preach, they move no 
question; but, (as far as I see,) every mau that presumeth to speak 
in a chair is a preacher. All these errors and misproceedings they 
fortify and ench by an addicted respect to their own opinions, 
and an impatfence to hear contradiction or argument, yea, I know 
some of them who would think it a tempting of God to hear or read 
what may be said against them. 

| 


e 
EARLY NOTICES OF THE CHURCH IN SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 149.) 


1759-1760. The Rev. Mr. Harrison, the Society’s Missionary at 
St. James’ Goose-Creek Parish, writes in his letter of April the 
14th, 1760, that he had baptized, since the date of his preceding 
letter, nineteen children and five negro adults, and he had thirty- 
two white and twenty-eight black communicants; but that the war 
in which they were unhappily engaged with the Cherokees, made it 
impossible for him to inform the Society at present, with any degree 
of certainty, of the number of inhabitants in that parish; he can 
only say in general, that they are greatly increased, many of the 
frontier people having, for the greater security, come and settled 
among them. 

The Rev. Mr. Baron, the Society’s Missionary at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Parish, acquaints the Society, by his letter@ated June the 
20th, 1760, that his parishioners had built two very handsome brick 
Chapels, which were so far finished as to be fit for public service 
two -years ago, but some ornaments within are yet wanting, to- 
gether with Bibles and Common Prayer-Books for the reading- 
desk, which he desires may be sent him, and be deducted out of 
his sulary: that he officiated alternately in these Chapels, which, 
with the other occasional duties in so large a parish, is a great 
fatigue, but he blesses God, he can pretty well endure it, and thinks 
himself happy in his mission, in which he shall always endeavour 
to testify his gratitude to the Society, by sparing no pains to answer 
their pious designs: in good hopes of which, and to encourage him 
to it, and in approbation of his good intention in relation to the 
Bibles and Common Prayer-Books, the Society hath ordered them 
to be sent him upon their own account. The war with the Chero- 
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kees, together with some other accidents, it is presumed, hath occa- 
sioned the want of further accounts of the year 1760 to the Society 
from this Province. 

1760-1761. The Rev. Mr. Garden, the Society’s Missionary at 
St. Thomas’, in his jetter dated April 3, 1761, hopes the Society 
will excuse his neglect of writing, wholly owing to a tedious indis- 
position with which it pleased God to afflict him, and which in- 
duced him, with the advice of bis parishioners and physicians,{ifo 
make use of the Society’s indulgence to him, and go northward in 
hopes a change of air might be a means, under God, of removing 
his disorder. In this tour, he and Mr. Durand, who accompanied 
him, visited as many of the clergy of the Church of England as 
fell in their way, and officiated in as many vacant Churches as 
their strength would allow. Mr. Robert Smith of Charles Town, 
and Mr. Warren of St. James’, Santee, were so good as to supply 
Mr. Garden’s Church in his absence, who, thoug reaped but 
little immediate benefit from his journey, did not despair of getting 
over his troublesome disorder. The Rev. Mr. Durand, the Soci- 
ety’s Missionary at St. John’s, likewise acquaints the Society, in 
his letter dated January 1, 1761, that he had madega visit north- 
ward for the recovery of his health, accompanied Mr.. Garden. 
Mr. Durand reports, that they had the pleasure to find the Church 
flourishing in thc zeveral places they visited, and to learn that the 
Missionaries behaved well in their stations. His people received 
him gladly on his return to them, and it gave him much pleasure, 
to see in the Church-yard, materials lying ready for building a new 
Church. 

The Rev. Mr. Harrison, the Society’s Missionary at St. James’, 
Goose-Creek, in his letter of January 26, 1761, writes, that by the 
calamities of the war with the Cherokee Indians, the number of 
eee in his parish is considerably lessened, many of the un- 

rtunate people, who were driven from their settlements, having 

* retired to the one Provinces, to procure that protection and 
maintenance which they saw but little likelihood of in South-Caro- 
lina. He hag thirty-one white, and twenty-six black communi- 
eants; has baptized since his last, fifteen children, and two adult 
negroes. . 

The Rev. Mr. Baron, the Society’s Missionary at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, in his letter dated January 12, 1761, acknowledges, that he 
had not been so exact in his correspondence with the Society as 
their directions require, and promises to observe them for the future. 
He writes, that he had baptized fifty in the preceding year, and 
that his communicants are about seventy, of whom fifty actually 
communicated on Christmas day. He adds, that he had been +” 
blessed in*general with good health, and faithfully endeavoured to 
answer the good designs of the Society in sending him thither, and, 
has the pleasure to assure them, that through God’s blessing bis 
labours have not been in vain. 

The Rev. Mr. Martyn, the Society’s Missionary at St. Andrew’s, 
his affairs calling him to England, attended the general meeting af 
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the Society in September, 1761, resigned the Missionary’s salary, 
thinking the minister of St. Andrew sufficiently provided for with- 
out the Society’s allowance; and received their thanks for his past 
good conduct, as well as his generous behaviour on this occasion. 
1761-1762. The Rev. Mr. Garden, the Society’s Missionary at 
St. Thomas’, in his letter dated April 22, 1762, assures the Society, 
that he endeavours to discharge the important duties of his station, 
tbe his health has been in a decliving state for some years; 
‘ffat he has baptized since his last, (April 3, 1761) twenty-one chil- 
dren, one of them a negro of Christian parents, and has about 
thirty children who say their catechism in Church on the Lord’s 
day very distinctly, on which occasion he generally explains that 
excellent summary ; that he has also received several new commu- 
nicants, bat by reason of deaths, the number does not increase. He 
further writes, that his Chapel on Pompion Hill becoming ruinous, 
the inhabitagts have resolved to build a new one ofjbrick, 48 feet 
long by 35 wide, which will cost at least £600 sterling, of which 
near £400 are already subscribed. He concludes with observing, 
that ever since he resided in this parish, which is almost twenty 
years, he hagghad the happiness to find his congregation readily and 
cheerfully cn with every thing necessary or convenient for 
a decent performance of divine worship, which he thinks it would 
be injustice not to mention to their honour. 
1762-1763. The Rev. Mr. Garden, the Society’s Missionary at 
~ St. Thomas’, in his letter dated May 10, 1763, with pleasure 
acquaints the Society, that his parishioners proceed with spirit and 
resolution in their scheme of rebuilding the Chapel of Ease at 
Pompion Hill, having provided all the materials, and agreed with 
workmen to erect the said building, so far as to be fit to perform 
divine service in, for the sum of £3000 currency: and have further 
agreed for the finishing and adorning the inside, in a complete map- 
ner, for £1000 more, in case the Assembly will be pleased to gr 
them that sum, which they do not despair He further writes,: 
that the free school in this parish, foundé@ by the late Richard 
Beresford, Esq. flourishes under the care of the vom They have 
now eight poor children, who are furnished with clothes, board, and 
education, wholly at the charge of that charity; and a master is 
allowed a competent salary for teaching them reading, writing and 
arithmetic, so as to fit them for apprentices. And the Vestry have 
the pleasure to observe many of those they have had the care of, 
now thriving in the world, sober industrious Christians, and useful 
members of the Society; which is all the reward they receive or 
expect in this world, for their trouble and expense in the manage- 
ment of this charity. 
—_—_—_—- ° 
“FOUR DAYS’ MEETINGS.” 


For centuries past, the Protestant Episcopal Church, nay, from 
the beginning, has annually had a meeting, not merely of four but 
of ten days continuance; and another of three days. She directs 
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our particular attention, on the Sunday before Easter, to the pas- 
sion of the Lamb of God, who, for our sins, was crucified and slain. 
She calis upon us to assemble in the Church for the same purpose, 
on every day of that week. On Good Friday we observe the anni- 
versary of his crucifixion; on Saturday, of his lying in the grave; 
and on the Sunday following we commemorate his glorious resur- 
rection from the dead. The following Monday and Tuesday 
are required not to forsake the assembling of ourselves rogethdi 
bat to continue with one accord in the same place, to deepen an 
retain whatever of religious impression the affecting solemnities of 
the preceding week may have made iv our hearts. What occusion 
could the wisdom of man have devised, more fit and apt to awaken 
sinners, and to refresh and strengthen the servants of Christ? 

Again, on Whitsunday, fifty days after the offering of the Great 
Sacrifice, answering to the Jewish Pentecest, which was on the 
anniversary ofthe giving of the law from Sinai, the Church com- 
memorates the descent of the Holy Spirit on the Apostles; and 
requires us to assemble on the following Monday and Tuesd r 
common prayer, for the teaching and comfort of the same Spirit. 

On the days thus set apart every year, for continu nd special 
prayer, no other services are particularly apport I suppose 
that this subject is very properly left in the discretion Of the minis- 
ter. I admit that we have not derived from these appointments of 
the Church the benefits we might have received from a more dili- 
gent observance of them; and it is time that we should explore the 
causes aud administer the proper remedy. If the walls of our Zion 
are dilapidated, let them be rebuilt, as were those of Jerusalem in 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, by each man labouring “ over 
against his own house.” g£pis. Watchman. 











® ronrry. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


BY BERNARD BARTON. 


Fataer of all! who dwell’st above, 
Thy name be hallow’d here; 

As in those realms of peace and love, 
Where saints that name revere, 


Thy kingdom come; thy will, alone, 
e done by man below; 
As spirits round thy glorious throne, 
Their pure obedience show. 


Give us this day our daily bread; 
Not merely outward food, 

But that whereon the soul is fed, 
The source of heavenly good. 


Forgive our trespasses, as we 
In pardoning love abide; 

Since none forgiveness Win from Thee 
Who pardon have denied. 
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And lead us from temptation far; 
From evil, Lord, restore; 

For Thine the power, the kingdom are, 
The glory evermore! 








SSS —————$———<———— 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Standing Committee of the Diocese of South-Carolina.—The y 
necessary documents from North-Carolina having been presented, 
this Committee has signed and forwarded the testimonial -in evi- 
dence of their consent to the consecration of the Rev. Levi S. Jones, 
recently elected Bishop of that Diocese. 


Charitable collections.----Sermous have been preached at St. 
Philip’s, St. Paul's, St. Michael’s, and St. Stephéii’s* Churches, 
Charleston, to assist in rebuilding St. John’s Church, Fayetteville, 

ly destroyed by fire. The amount collected at the first named 
Church, was $261; at the second, $152; at the third, $246; and at 


the “? Total, $663. 

Episcopal Female, Bible, Prayer Book and Tract Society.—The 
fourth annual report of this meritorious institution has just been 
published. They say: “ Duly impressed with the importance of 
circulating those truths which have been a source of infinite happi- 

_ hess to many, we would urge our course (with the blessing of God) 
to the consummation of that glorious period, when there will be no 
more necessity for the Christian to engage in this holy warfare, for 
‘all will then know him, from the leas@j@ven unto the greatest.’ ” 

‘One of these tracts, a very valuable one, entitled ‘ The Old 
Paths,’ was printed at the expense of a philanthropic lady, by whom 
800 copies were presented to the Society. It was selected for one 
of our monthly distributions. ° tj ° ° 

“In conclusion, we would beg leave to tion the death of our 
Assistant Directress, and pay a tribute of affection to her worth. 
Characterized by amiable and dignified manners, a spirit of devoted 
piety and active benevolence, she left this world amidst the tears 
and regrets of many, to receive that reward which is laid up for 
the righteous. This Society has received a serious loss in conse- 
quence of her death; but we would hope that some one may be 
found, who will imitate ber unaffected manners, and indefatigable 
efforts in the cause of truth. It may not be unknown to many that 
she maintained a consistent deportment during her pilgrimage, and 
we trust that her pious labours in her Saviour’s cause, will shed a 
bright halo of glory around her in her Father’s kingdom.” 

Charleston Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Society.—Agree- 
ably to the recommendation of this Society at its late anniversary, 


* This flock, under the cure of the Minister of the + Ladies’ Domestic Missionary 
Society,’ were desirous to indulge their feelings, on this occasion, though they 
could give but little. 
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there are now in our four city Churches, Societies auxiliary to the 
‘Diocesan Sunday School Society of South-Carolina.’ The fatds 
et acd members of the old Charleston Society will be divided be- 
tween these four Societies, into which it will henceforth be merged. 
The constitutions of all these Societies embrace the necessary 
feature that the Sunday School is a part of the parochial cure of 
every clergyman. * 

The address of the Rev. Mr. Lance, before the Society above na 
ed, at its la;st (the 12th) anniversary, has been published. He inter= 
éstingly remarks: “ That this great and benevolent work shall un- 
interruptedl” progress, until the moral darkness that still obstructs 
to a consid. :ble extent the light and the sanctifying effects of ‘the 
Sun of righteousuess,’ is compleftly dispersed, and all unite in the 
support and defence of the Redeemer’s kingdom, is joyfully pro- 
claimed by a rare concurrence of propitious circumstances. 

“It has thegivine sanction for its indestructible basis. The sin- 
cerely pious atid benevolent of all classes of men, and denomina- 
tions of Christians ‘bid it God speed.’ ‘ 

“Its wisdom, policy, and salutary influence, have been widely 
felt and thankfully acknowledged in both hemisphe and ably 
and eloquently pourtrayed by others than divines. z 

Win a word, public sentiment, wherever it has 
ufaniimous in is favour. 

“Indeed, I feel confident, after the many encouragements to the 
belief, that it needs only an historical acquaintance with the rise-of 
Sunday Schools, their steady progress and triumphant success, and 
still greater promise, to enlist all hearts in their favour, and com- 
mand for their accelerated influence, the patronage and aid of 
every member of a religions and enlightened community.” 

Speaking of the great want of clergymen, he says: “ To what is 
this owing? J answer, to the long neglect of early religious im- 
pressions, more than to any discouragement peculiar to the clerical 
professioo. The vow,and practice of Hannah, and the faith and 
diligence of Lois andEunice, will. never be disappointed of a 
Samuel and.in a Timothy. 1 would urge this consideration upon 
. you, as affording an irresistible motive—to Christians (not in word 
only) to the firm and zealous support of Sunday Schools. Many 
youth trained in these useful nurseries of the Cnurch, may here- 
after become ‘able ministers of the New Testament,’ to supply the 
now destitute parishes, and by their gentle rebukes and exhorta- 
tions, to divert from the unsuitable amusement and occupations, 
too apt to be resorted to in the absence of public worship, to the 
pleasures of Immanuel’s temple.’* 


* The author gives 1781 as the date of Sunday Schools. The abstracts of the 
‘Society for Propagating the Gospel’ tell us, that about 1720 there was a Sunday 
School of 100 children, white and black, in New-York, under Mr. Huddlestone. 
In the sixteenth century, Bishop Borromeo, we are told, instituted Sunday Schools 
in Milan. But he only revived them, for they existed in the primitive Church, under 
the name of “Catechetical Schools.” The teachers, laymen, and women, were 
called catechists. Were not Aquilla and Priscilla, and Urbane, (called “ helpers” 
in Rom. xyi. 3-9.) Sunday School teachers? ~ 


n tried, is 
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ay School scholars are, whites 453, coloured 242. 

While many amiable and pious ladies are devoting a portion of 
their time and attention, on the Lord’s day, to the instruction of 
‘babes in Christ,’ considerable difficulty is found in procuring as 
many male teachers, as the business of the Schools require.” **+*“ It 
is much to be desired, that pious communicants of some experience 
im the world, and of respectable standing in the community, should 


appears from thé printed report that the whole number of 
‘ 


« become teachers in our Schools. Their general seriousness would 


¢ 


add influence to their character, and weight to their counsel: and 
the interest which such persons might be supposed to take in the 
religious progress of the children, would gain their affection, and 
secure their obedience.” *-*:“ It 1s gratifying to state that one of 
our most valued female teachers (engaged with us for some years 
in this Jabour of love) is on the eve of completing a clase of young 
ladies, having taken them nearly through the wh@le of the pre- 
scribed course of Sunday School instruction, and is aes thein 
foiithe responsible duties of teachers.” -+++** It is a subject of muclr 
regret, that at the time when religious mstruction is most important 
in formingshe character, and most likely to be favourably received, 
and make most lasting impression, most of our scholars,are 
suffered by'Meir parents to leave the school, and give as a reas@n 
that their lessons in the week are so difficult as to Jeave no time 
for attention to lessons for Sunday; does not this leave the im- 
rape upon their minds, that the knowledge of God, and their 
uty to him-and to each other, are but of secondary importance, 
and does it not encourage them to cast off all the restraints which 
the influence of previous religious instruction or respect for their 
teachers had imposed upon them.”**+:“ The want of a suitable 
room for the use of the School, where the whole can be under the 
a of the Superintendent, and the seats so arranged as to allow 
the teacher to sit in front of the class, and thus to instruct and 
control all at the same time, continue to rate against the dis- 
cipline of the School and the improvemenfof the scholars. The 
advantages of the system of Sunday School instruction, without it, 
can never be fully known, and it is hoped exertions to effect this 
object will be made corresponding with the importance of the 
subject.” 
It is stated that the whole number registered on the Sunday School 
books at St. Philip’s, is 1790. The number registered atjthe other 
Schools is not stated. 






Pennsylvania.—The annual Diocesan Convention was opened on 
the 17th May, and adjourned on the 18th. An Episcopal Charge 
which he intimated would probably be his last, was delivered by 
Bishop White. It referred principally to the unity of the Church 
as connected with its discipline, episcopacy, and legislation. The 
Episcopal Female Tract Society in their report, (May 10) say: 
“We do not solicit either ‘silver or gold’ from our clergy, as we 
know that they, like their-first predecessors in the ministry, have 
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little to spare; but ‘such as they have’ we hope they will cheerfully 
accord, viz. their good will and their good word, which - 
sider infinitely more valuable, as both united, would soon c a 
tide of wealth to flow into our treasury. 

“ The ladies solicit the assistance of all those zealous Episco- 
palians who consider it their first duty to encourage those small 
Societies which are established in their own Church.” 

“Every means, both great and small, should be put in requisi- 
tion to remove the stigma of lukewarmness and indifference, which 
is justly attached to our denomination alone.” 

We respectfully ask our friends to reconsider this remark. Surely 
it needs some qualification. It is humble to confess our Jukewarm- 
ness, but are Episcopalians ‘‘alone” lukewarm? Are there no ex- 
ceptions to this stigma which this Society considers justly attached 
to “our denomination?” 


Virgina.—The Diocesan Convention met vn the 19th May, in 
Norfolk: present, the Bishop, 30 clergyman, and 49 lay-delegates. 
Bishop Moore delivered his Address. Bishop Meade being absent, 
an account of his doings was read by the Secretary. It was re- 


solved that each clergyman should have an annual collection in his 
ate for the Bishop’s Fund. It now amounts to . There 
ere present, it is supposed, not less than one thousand persons 


who had come from a distance to be present at the religious exer- 
cises. A collection, after a Sermon from the Rev. Mr. M‘Guire, 
was made for the Domestic Missionary Society, amounting to $220. 
The Bishop administered confirmation to 36 persons during the week. 


North-Carolina.—The fifteenth annual Convention commenced 
on the 19th May: present, 10 clergymen, and 27 lay-delegates, 
representing 12 Congregations. The Rev. John Avery wagpap- 
pointed President, aud E. L. Winslow, Secretary. Divine service 
was performed twice a day during the sitting of the Convention, 
and on Sunday three times. At times, the Church could not con- 
tain the crowd assembled. The Lord’s Supper was administered 
to 82 persons; 11 were new communicants. A gentleman, nearly 
60 years of age, extensively known in the State, was baptized; 
also, 2 young female adults, and 4 children. A collection in aid 
of the Bible, Prayer Book, Tract, and Missionary Society of the 
Diocese was made, amounting to $60, and a gold ring. The Rev. 
Levi S. Ives, Rector of St. Luke’s Church, New-York, was 


elected Bishop. 


— 
— 


Connecticut.—The annual Convention was opened on the Ist, 
and closed on the 3d June: present, the Bishop, 37 of the clergy, 
and 51 lay-delegates. A proposition wadmade that the Bishop 
and Standing Committee should devise a plan for a self-supporting 
School. It appears from the Bishop’s Address, that 345 
have been confirmed, 8 ordained Deacons and 2 Presbyters; ove 
Church has been consecrated; 5 new ones in progress. Tere are 
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: ‘ 

10 vacant Churches desirous of Ministers: 16 Candidates for Orders; 

ngregations, and 60 Clergymen in the Diocese. It was re- 
s@ived that the Bishop should give his undivided attention to the 
Diocese, so soon as a competent support for him was provided, and 
a proper person selected to fill the place of President to Washing- 
ton College, to which the Legis!ature of Connecticut have made an 
additional appropriation of @3,000. 






Maryland.—Bishop Stone has just completed his first visitation. 
‘In one month he preached 36 times, consecrated several Churches, 
confirmed and addressed many persons. 

Florida.—At Key-West a Committee meeting has been held and 
appointed to procure a Minister of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
They have written to Bishop Onderdonk, New-York, offering $500 
= year, and a School that will also yield $500. ‘A resident of 

iddle Florida, who feels deeply interested in the spiritual weMare 
of her adopted country, wishes to call the attention of the Christian 
community to this important, yet hitherto neglected portion of the 
territory. 

“ While imgthe East and West, both St. Augustine and Pensacola 
have been furnished with Episccpal Ministers, and deemed wort 
the regard and notice of their brethren in the mother States, Talla- 
hassee, although the seat of government and capital of a fair and 
fertile district, is still left in hopeless and utter destitution. * * 

“Of the Episcopal Church, there is neither performance nor 
promise to record, but yet it is to her we appeal; from her, we con- 
fidently expect succour in this time of extreme need. 

“ Since the lamented death of Mr. Grey, (and his stay among us 
was too short to do more than raise expectations which were 
destined, alas! never to be realized!) no servant of God has ap- 

ared to collect the scattered members of the flock-—nu word of 

ope or conifort from their Northern brethren has been heard to 
cheer their fainting spirits with the prospect of better times; they 
are denied all those ordinances and privileges so dear to Christian 
hearts; their children are brought up in almost heathen ignorance 
of ‘the way, the truth, and the life;’ and while vice and impiety 

alk shamelessly abroad, the few, the feeble and disheartened few, 
or want of a rallying point are powerless to do good, and often 
tremble lest they should, while pitying the lost condition of others, 
themselves be found cast-aways.” 


Advantages of set forms of prayer and praise.---A writer in a 
Presbyterian paper, who is evidently not an Episcopalian, in the 
course of his remarks on the diversity of hymns used in public 
worship, says: “ Thidlt for a moment of that offering which every 
sabbath is presented te the object of worship. In one place, an 
assembly of Christians praise him for electing grace: another com- 
pany adores him, because he did not love one more than another. 
‘One expresses confidence in the certain perseverance of true saints: 
another is as particular to tell him, that he can fall from grace. 
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‘. 
One thanks and adores him for infant baptism; anol oo 
‘him for believer’s baptism, &c. How many wild, extravagant, 
‘erroneous anthems ascend towards the sky! Perhaps it may be 
said the same objections might be made to the prayers that are 
offered in the Church. This 1 do not deny. Indeed, I confess 
some persons appear to labour to put forth the peculiarities of their 
creed in social prayer. 1 sicken at the recital of these preaching 
prayers---these prayers in which an effort is apparently made to Ait 
every denomination in the course of the address.” 

Let them adoptthe Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
and they will no longer have polemical and preaching prayers. 
And. if they will also take the collection of psalms and hymns set 
forth by the same Church, their congregations will be saved from 
the contradictory praises whith the writer justly censures and de- 


plores. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The glory and good report of the Church, a Sermon: By the Rev. H. Smith, preach- 
ed before the’ Diocesan Convention of Georgia, April 17ih, 1831.—This discourse 
like all the public have been favored with from the same source is sensible, interest- 
ing and strictly conformed in sentiment and phraseology to the standards of that 
Church of which the author is an able defender and advocate, as well asan orna- 
we, But our object is not to praise. Itis to instruct and edify by means of this 

ent sermcn and to imvite to the perusal ot the whole of it. In his exordium 
we have this spirited enlogy of the Church. 

“The eldest daughter of the Reformation, born and nurtured amidst the strife 
of conflicting opinion, in the days of ‘resistance unto blood,’ she acquired a 
spimtual vigour, and a peculiar impress of character, which admirably fitted her 
for the warfare against sin and corruption: and in her, happily re-appeared those 
features of the primitive Zion, ‘the mother of us all,’ which had been lost during 
many intervening generations. Her-name and her deeds have found a place, in 
the proudest annals of human history; and the world which she has cheered 
with the light of doctrinal truth, with the splendor of holy example, and to the 
intellectual, moral, and spiritual amelioration, of which she has so largely cgntri- 
buted, will not be unmindful of her claims. Had we nothing else to attest the 
value of her labours, the stable and well-ordered polity, and the sublime and scrip- 
tural Liturgy, which she has transmitted to us, would cause her to be ‘had in ever- 
lasting remembrance.’ 

“From this Church, thus happy in her constitution, and important in her 
influences, we, brethren, have derived our spiritual existence: and it is our happi- 
ness to think, that while we have retained all that was peculiarly admirable, or 
spiritually essential in her institutions, we have, in this our favoured land, been 
enabled to throw off some of her manifest disadvantages, and especially, that ene 
peculiarity, so unfavourable to her spiritual character, and so much regretted hy 
some of her ablest Prelates, the connexion between Church and State; a connexion 
so entirely repugnant to the genius and spirit of our civil institutions, as to occasion 
manifest alarm, and excite to watchful jealously, even when contemplated as a bare 
and very remote possibility—a connexion which, from its opeey bmg debasing 
influence upon the Church itself, would be deprecated by all who desire her pros- 

rity. Saved, then, from this snare, and yet enjoying all the positive excellencies 
of that Church, surely, brethren; to our Zion ought to be applicable the glowing 
latiguage of the Psalmist in our text.” 

His plan is, I. ‘Glorious things shall be spoken af the Church of God,’ when 
according to the external stracepe. it is ‘built upon tH foundation of Apostles and 
Prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone.” II. a In order that 
‘ glorious things may be spoken of the Church,’ she must maintain integrity of dot 
trine.” III. “ Then, and then only, will ‘glorious things be spoken of’ the Church 
of God, when her doctrines a1 ministrations prove themselves the means of con- 
version to sinful men.” 
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' mv) if first head he says: “ We lay marked stress on the fact, that we have 
’ not only the Apostles’ ‘doctrine,’ but also their *fellowship;’ and the main- 
tenance of this ‘/ellowihip,’ by regularly derived succession, we hold to be essential 

to the integrity and full glory of the Church. The declaration of this our honest 
and assured belief, cannot surely be regarded as an infringement upon the Christian 
liberty of others; nor as an indication of sectarian bigotry. The iption of this, 
our opinion, in i/selfis bigotry; and they who assert that we are violating Christian 
charity, by merely declaring what we deem essential to primitive order, and an 
Ragwee ministry, by that very charge trench upon our right of private and social 

judgment.” 

Under the second head: “ Let the standards and symbols of our religious belief 
be sacredly guarded. Let us be roused to a holy and watchful jealousy, when 
pretenders to improvemént profess to teach old truthsin a new way; when they 
would remove ail mystery from confessedly mysterious subjects; introduce philo- 
sophical niceties, which are learnt in the school of men, into subjects which —— 
exclusively to the school of Christ; and s itute new terms tor those technica’ 
aud established expressions, to which long Wage has affixed both a definite mean- 
ing, and a peculiar sacredness. All this either meditates heresy, or it wil! end init. 
Ged from that Chureh which hath fallen from the faith, lo! ‘the glory hath 

leparted.’” 
nder the third head: “ Most insidiously and unwarrantably has it been declared, 
that she neither recognizes the necessity tor 2 change of heart, nor ifs reality; and 
that the only spiritua or new birth of which she takes note, is the regeneration of 
baptism. It will require but a moment’s examination to correct the misconception, 
or refute the slander. She does indeed represent us, as being ‘born again,’ in 
baptism; born out of the world, into the Church—out of an externally uncovenant 
into a covenant state. And as the sealing of every covenant transaction 
part of God, and the giving of the associated ‘inward and spiritual grace’ to 
appointed ‘visible sign’ or ordinance, belong, of right, to the Holy Spirit, as h 
culiar work, she pronounces those baptized, ‘regenerated by the Holy Ghost.’ 
ut so far from regarding this as precluding the necessity for any subsequent 


change, she puts up the prayer, that these baptized and regenerated ones may after- 
wards ‘crucify the old man, and utterly abolish the whole body of sin.’”’ +--+ “‘ Using 
the term Regeneration, in its scriptural acceptation, the Church applies it to a 
change of stale which does take place in baptism. But the change of principle, or of 
heart, and the gradual renovation of the affections, she teaches us to pray for, 
in rm and most expressive supplications, as a thing to be subsequently 


“Tt would seem to me impossible, brethren, to examine with candour, her well- 
ordered ritual, to listen to the evangelical earnestness of her supplicetions for the 
illuminating and’sanctifying influeuce of the Spirit, and still suppose her indifferent 

»to that radical change, to which this influence naturally leads.” 

This is equally just and eloquent. ‘She ‘sounds no trumpet before her.’ She 
doeth not her charities to the soul, ‘to be seen of men.’ The work of God goeth 
on silently, but surely, in her borders, and ‘the humble hear thereof and are glad;’ 
but she bas no proclamation at ‘the corner of the streets.’ Members are added 
to her communion; but she telleth not their names in ‘the chiet place of concourse.” 
Some ‘weep in secret,’ by ‘reason of their sins; others rejoice in the hope of 
pardoning mercy; but the deep exercises of their souls are between them and their 
God: or, if necessarily laid open to those who watch for souls, whose duty it is to 
counsel and to comfort, they receive not a publicity which might make them a 
snare to the soul that had experienced them, a theme of idle remark, or perhaps 
of unhallowed maockeryifo others. In all this, she doeth weil, loving ‘the praise of 
God,’ more than ‘the praise of men.’ We would not that she should purchase 
additional celebrity, by destroying the moral delicacy, or fostering the vanity of 
her members, by inducing them to substitute the se geo led a vaunting 

ession, for that ‘orname®t of a meek and quiet spirit, which, in the sight of God, 

of price’—and by departing from that ch reserve, that marked propriety, 

oly simplicity, which are the peculiar charm of her polity. Those whom 

hath gained unto God, lo! are they not all ‘written in the book’ of his 

remembrance? And in the day when ‘the books shall be opened,’ when God shall 

mag tz people,’ ‘gather together his elect,’ shall it not be found who ‘were 
t ere o09 
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There is much originality in these remarks: “ Witi us the body is judged of by 
individuals. single advocate for Emscopacy, payee 4 ar pey 4 pious or 
not, in a whole community ignorant of its principles, is considered as ils represgnt- 
@ive—and the solitary Church in the midst of many others, variously differi m 
her in ‘doctrine, discipline, and worship,’ gives the current character to 4 
Churches of our communion. What a call does this give to holy circumspection! 
Members of the Church, and more especially professing members, do you indeed 
love her in sincerity and truth? Show it in your works! See that sbe is not 
‘wounded (like her Divine Lurd) in the house of her friends.’ ‘Glorious thi 
should be spoken of her.’ Let her not, then, through your means, be * 
among the .' Lappeal not now to the mere pride: of sect. I ask not, neither 
do L expect a sacrifice to the Church, solely from regard to her worldly reputation, 
which you would refuse to Him who ‘hath purchased ber and you with his 
own biood;’ but for your own sake, I ask for that consistency which would become 
you as men, in reference even to worldly things, far more as Christian men, in 
reference to sacred things. Let an attachment openly professed by your lips, and 
doubtless, deeply cheristied in your hgarts, be manifested in your lives. Feel that 
you are the representatives of her cause, and charged with her honor. It is not 
enough, that we who ‘name the name of Christ,’ should depart from open and — 
glaring oe pes sit down with contented hearts and folded hands, in the 

cencies of a worldly profession. Men expect, the Church requires, God demands 
more than thigg, ‘There must be spirituality im the Acart and in the life. Citizens of 
the spiritual Zion, ‘our conversation (our citizenship) must be in heaven.’ Even 
the world can boast of its morality.. The Church must be marked by heaveuly- 
mindedness: for “~ should it be tauntingly asked of her members, “‘ What 

than others?’ Awake, then, ye that love her, to a solemn sense of your 
sibilities.” P . i 
peroration, we t will not be without fulfilling its pious intention. “The 
Kingdom of God may’ be established around you, and you may advance Hs 
interests and rejoice in its prosperity—but what will it profit you, though thousands 
‘ from the East, and the West, and the North, and the South, and sit down in 


it, if you are ome cast out?’ And know, that it is only the kingdom of God 


within you, the triumph and the reign — in your own hoagie, that can prepare 
you for the kingdom of glory above—‘ What shal! it profit you thongh you gain 
the whole world’ of external privileges’ for yourselves at.d ior others, if you still 
‘lose your own soul!’ Too many, alas! too many, are the admirers of religion, 
rather than the seekers after religion—the friendsand well-wishers of the Church, 
ratherthan itsmembers Let it not be so with you. Feel your individual responsi- 
bility; and be content with nothing short of a personal interest in the gospel of 
salvation. To all the prior triumphs and glory of the Church, let this be added, 
that you,'and you, and you, ‘were born in her,’ ‘unto a newand lively hope.’ See 
to it—oh, see to it now, that when ‘God shall write up the people,’ your ‘names 
may be found written in the Lamb’s Book of Life.’—Amen " 


The Holy Bible: 4to. by the American Bible Society.—‘‘ The motto of the Society 
originally was, ‘without note or comment.’ The edition to which we refer has 
not only a column of marginal references, in our estimation very useful, but certain 
other matters which however good in themselves, are certainly not, if we are cor- 
rectly informed, in harmony with the originally avowed design of the Society. 
There are in it, in no less than three places, recommendations of a for conduct- 


ing Bi lasses in conformity with the syrtqn sanctioned by the General Assem- 
bly of t terian Church. Now we have noth as to the excellence 
of the plan itself, it may, or may not, be one so “useful as to command 
the approbation of all bristionsspat if we mistake not, , and in this 
= a oe by mere S . leths, is such as tends to error. American 
ociety, (we alw t 
various denomina . ‘Ae 
use of the Bible as a vehicle 
they can give a ‘key-sheet’ by 
rase of another, why not a Calvinistic, an Armenian; a 
olic, a Quaker commentary? and if either, what hecomes of the 
upon which the Society was formed?”’—Auburn Gos. Mess. 
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A New Translation of theWew Testament: By the Rev. R. Dickenson.—We sin- 
cerely hope that this work, (the prospectus for which we understand has appeared, 
thopgh we have not seen it) will not be published. A writer under the signature 
of sAugustine A. Z.’ in the Charleston Obdserver,informs us, that a similar proposal 
is by a Baptist minister in Kentucky, and we all know the result of “the 
improved version,” by the Socinians. Whe same writer well remarks, that Socin- 
ians should want a new text is not surprising, but that Orthodox Christians should, 
is unexpected. His reasons against the project are unanswerable. 

I. Versions by private individuals, if encouraged, may become fashionable. A 

Maze for new translations willensue. Each sect will have its own version as it now 
has its own hymn book. 

II. A new wersion creates a suspicion of the old, for why have it unless the old 
be essentially defectives) When we propose to make a thing entirely new, the 
common impression is not merely that it needs amendment, but that it is radically 
incorrect. ‘ 

II. The new translation may correct the errors of the old, but it will probably 
have imperfections of its own. Then wegghall change ‘one imperfect work for 
another. Is it not improbable that an individual should succeed in making a better 
translation than an association of learned men have done? 

. V. If a new translation be necessary, it should be prepared, (as king Charles’ 
was) with ail necessary precaution, not by one, but by several learned and discreet 
persons. 

A part of the design is to lay aside the division of chapters and Bases, and to 
modernize the language. ‘“ Why not (says our intelligent reviewer) throw away 
all our stops and marks; and print the Bible on a long roll, as turning a page isa 
break in the reading? Modernizing will lead to paraphrase, and tnat to e A 
translation, if correct, will appear a little harsh quelli his con Old 





like old wine, have a flavour.” We entirely acqui his conclusion: 
improved translation might be made of severa! passages. "But as a whole our com- 
mon version cannot be improved, worth the trouble and the dauger of the enter- 
prize. -It is true, faithful and untainted by the bigotry of any sect. It is as pe 

as it would be if translated by the learned men of this age: indeed, mure perfect, 
if we are to judge by the few specimens afforded.” o. 

A Charge: Addressed to the Graduates in Medicine of the University of Pennsyl- 

vania at the public Commencement held in College Hall, on Thursday, March 24th, 
1831. By William H. De Lanceyy D. D. Provost of the Universily of Pennsylvania. 
Published at the request of the Graduates.—We are happy to have the attention of 
our physicians called, as they amgin this sensible, impressive, well-wmtten Charge, 
tu the great obligations of our holy religioy. ‘The subject is the responsibility of 
professional men, The following extracts will be read with interest. 
. * When asked for what a professional man is responsible, I answer, for faithful 
efforts to qualify himself for his profession, and to keep himself, by continued 
study, ever growing in improvement, and a virtuous character, in a stale of qualifi- 
cation for the honest discharge of its duties. ‘This is the exaction which is made of 
him. This is the obligation under which he lies.’*:---‘‘For these continued 
efforts to improve himself, I would represent the professional man as responsible to 
himself, and to his friends, to society, and to God.” 

“Most of us have been dependant on the affectionate liberality of parents and 
friends, for aility to complete our preparatory studies. In many instances, this 
dependence, in consequence of the matural indisposition of the public togonfide in 
extreme youth, and umbers which occupy the fields of professional life, 
continues for a tim our regular initiation into our respective callings. 
Parents, it is true, bligation to maintaimand educate their children; the 
obligation, however, is reciprocal, and binds the latter not only to cherish and 
sustain, should it be necessary, their declining age, but likewise to repay their 
anxiety and their generosity, by the most faithful applicati themselves to the 
line of life in which they have been placed by pa | sacrifices and liberalit 










_ “ You are bound to keep yoursel¥es mentally and morally in a state of qualites- 
tion to serve the publit. It may fall to your lot to stand in positions in whieh 
our knowledge and judgment will be of the dee moment to your fellow-beings. 
fathers will confide tu you the safetyof sons and daughters on whom their poet 
hopes and tenderest afféctions are centered. Mothers will often turn from the pallid 
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as may flow _from an effort to enlist in its favour the passions and prejudices, 
@ rather than sober conviction of the understandings, of his readers. On some 
of the assertions, denunciations, and sophims, with which the ‘Preliminary Letter’ 
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and sickly features of a child to catch the gleams of lgpe or apprehension from the 
of your contenances, and the assurances of your lips. The whole 
sircle of domestic sensibilities, parental, filial, conjugal, fraternal, will move in- 
accordance with your opinions, and your skill. The confidence of your idl 
an 
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men will be awarded to you, and it becomes you to remember that the profi 1 
ities demanded in return come not by casualty, inheritance, or carel d 

ble efforts—but by faithful, laborious, continued application of the mind; and 

that to this species of application you are bound by ao obligation which will rest 
you during the whole course of your professional lites -. 

“« But let me turn from these to a higher point, and direct your attention to 
ultimate source and centre of all human responsibility—the authority of the Grea 
Being who made and is to judge mankind. I denominate'this the centre of all 
— for from it every other kind originates, amgio it they “find all their . 
orce.” ‘ 





































.—* This republication of the works of Drs. 
Bowden aud Cooke, was suggeste by the appearance of a new edition of the Rev. 
Dr. Miller's ‘ Letters concerning th® Constitation and Order of the Christian 
Ministry,’ which had occasioned the strictures of the above-named authors. To 
this new edition, Dr. M. prefixed a ‘Preliminary Letter,’ which although contain- 
ing nearly fifty octavo pages, throws no other new light on his argument than such 
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a ds, it may be proper here to say a few words. ; 
resent writer has no recollection of ever having seen any thing se very 
enial of salyation to high-churchmen, so called, as in this portion of Dr. 


s writings. A his Presbyterian brethren, he uses these words: ‘So 
rom being doubtful) er you may be saved out of the Episcopal Church, 
my deep conviction is that the danger is all the way ;’ that is, that being in ’ 


iscopal Church is exposure to the danger of not being saved. 

e catalogue of offences laid to the charge of high.churchmanship is neither 
in dimensions, nor light in character, And as an example of the effect 
h a correct view of its principles and policy should lifive, he avows the 
a@gnanimous and Christian ‘intention to hold it up to public odium, whenever’ 
e has ‘ occasion to speak of it.’ Perhaps the unfortunate objects of this indig- 
nant resolution may derive some comfort from the reflection that they are not the 
first ‘sect’ that has been ‘every where spoken against.’ 

“The few passages in the Preliminary Letter yyhich approximate to any thing 
like argument, and some of the many which rise #@ higher than mere denunciation, 
the reader will find amply refuted in the following pages. 

“Tn conclusion, the writer would bespeak for these volumes the reader’s candid ® 
perusal.” The works which they contain have already done much good. The 
first two of them, especially, have remeved the prejudices, enlightened the minds, 
and changed the views, of many honest induirers for the truth, and brought many 
valuable acquisitions to the Church in whose behalf they plead; and the last, in its 
= brief existence and limited circulation, has elicited an attention and an appro- 

ion rarely equalled in so short a time. 

“The subject is, in fact, of vast importance, connected with the whole sth¢me 
of salvation revealed in the gospel. For if Gop has appointed s@raments and 
ordinances as means of grace and salvation, and committed their administration, 


not to e man, but to a ministry of his ow in follows that, = 
constituted means, they must be had at the hands of ministry, The 
question discussed in these volumes is, Where is this be found?” 

The above remarks are ext from the instructi' ell-di d Preface, 
understood to be from the pen of our last consecrated op e hope it and 
the whole volume wie introduced into every library, and we are happy to learn- 
the two volumes canbe had ata moderate prite: . 


Dr. Cooke on Episcopacy.—The Canada Cliristian Sentinel remarks: “ Intelii- 
gent laymen, who are blest with leisure, ought to study and understand every thing 
connected with the Church, and in this respect be as ed as the “li They 









many times may be most efficient defenders of her cause, and can at avoid 
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the angention of being an @iferested party. One of the ablest defences of Episco- — 
_ pacy that ever was penne the ablest, is the work of a layman: we 
* mean Dr. Cooke, of Lexington, in Kentucky, author of an ‘ Essay on the Invalidity — 
of Presbyterian Ordination,’ a work that ought to be in every man’s The ~ 
Déétor belonged to the a connexion: but a — ah Coerch. Lage ; 
question opened his eyes to the duty okreturning to the Episco urc -s 
men are a part of the Chercl--enaeatiin of Christ's body ; Paul tells us that — 
| the rs should suffer and rejoice together, and have the same care one 
the The Ciforch is their mother, and as her dutiful children they sbou' 
hér honor and prosperity as their own, and regard every thing that affects 
affecting themselves. e hope this spirit will increase. At this time'it is — 
specially needed, when every artifice is put in requisition to potetes the public © 
mind against the Chur of our forefathers, and persuade the people that the 
perfection of political religious freedom consists in following their own inven- 
tions. The proper way to counteract the mischievous tendency of these disor- 
nizing doctrines, is to put into the hands of mon people the simple facts of 
Christian antiquity of the earliest time succeeding the Apostles, and to connect 
‘Testament. This is the way the 





those facts with the incidental notices of the New 
Church gains ground in the United States.” 


—<— 
EPISCOPAL AOTS. 
ORDINATIONS. 

the Right Rev. Dr. Moore, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Cillh in Virginialll® 
On Sunday, May 22, 1831, in Christ Church, Norfolk, the Rtv. Leonidas Po! d 
the Re¥ Zechariah Mead, Deacons, were admitted té the Holy Order of 
and Mr. F. W. Taylor, and Mr. Charles W. Taliaferro, were admitted to 
Order of Deacons. ; 

By the Right Rev. Dr. Stone, Bi of the Protestant Church in 

On Sunday, Apri! 24, 1831. in St. Paul’s Church, Prin orge’s County, the Rev. 
. John Swan, Deacon, was adaiitied to the Holy Order of Priests: and on Wednes- 

day, June 1, 1831, in Chester Parish, the Rev. Norris M. Jones, and the Rev. 

tian Wiltberger, Deacons, were admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. 

By the Right 9 Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of the Protestant 
eopal Church in PEnnsylvania.—On Sunday, June 5, 1831, in Trinity Church, 
burgh, Mr. Samuel West Selden, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. B. T. Onderdonk, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
New- York.—On Sunday, Ma » 1831, in Trinity Church, New-York, Mr. George 
Bridgman, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons: and on Tuesday, May 24, 
1831, in Christ Church, a armeser County, the Rev. John Murray Forbes, 
Deacon, was admitted to the Holy Order of Priests. . 

By the Right Rev Dr. Brownell, Bishop the Protestant Episcopal Church in Con- 
necticul.—On Wednesday, June 1, 1831, in Christ Church, Hartford, Mr. Joseph 
Scott, was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 

CONSECRATION. 

By the Right Rev. Dr. H. U. Onderdonk, Assistant Bishop of Pennsylvania. On 
Tuesday, June 7. 1831, St. Peter’s Church, Blairsville, was solemnly consecrated to 
the Christian Worship of Almighty God. 


—_—_—— 
CALENDAR FOR JULY. 


inily S % . 
‘Trust of the Protestant Episcopal Socigty for the 
ianity in South-Carolina. 
10, Sixth Sunday ’ 
37. Seventh Sunday inity. ¥e 
24. Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
: -_ ‘St. James. , e 





ERRATA IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 
Page 176—for ‘ Philalettes,’ read Philalethes. 
“ 188, 4th line from end—for ‘ Christianity,’ read every friend to Christianity, Sc. 
as 190ydin the Marriage notice—for ‘Rt. Rev. Dr. Bowen,’ read Rev. Mr. Gibbes. 
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